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1 Introduction 


In 1912, a group of Muslim leaders from the Zamboanga district of the Moro 
Province in the Philippines drafted a petition to the ambassador of the 
Ottoman Empire in Washington D.C., under the leadership of the local Muslim 
intellectual, Haji Abdullah Nufio. This petition, signed by approximately fifty- 
eight Zamboanga Muslim leaders, requested that the Sultan's representative 
be sent to assist them in religious matters (Figures 183a—192). It was delivered 
to Istanbul by the former governor of the Zamboanga district, John Park Finley, 
and presented to the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire Mehmed v in 1913.! In the 
following year, in response to the request, the Ottoman Empire sent a Muslim 
scholar who was employed at the office of Shaykh al-Islam.? 

A considerable number of books and articles have been published that deal 
with Muslims in the Philippines under United States colonial rule, which main- 
ly discuss the U.S. colonial policy toward Muslims and their responses to such 
policies in various forms of resistance and collaboration.3 Conversely, there is a 





1 The original petition and its Arabic translation are included in the papers on the visit of 
Major John P. Finley, 1913, at the Ottoman section of Turkish Presidential Archives in Istanbul, 
Turkey. The black and white photographic reproduction of the original and its English trans- 
lation are included in the papers of John P. Finley at the Archives of the U.S. Army Military 
Historical Institute in Carlisle Barracks, Pennsylvania, USA. This author surveyed the repro- 
duction and English translation at Carlisle Barracks in 2001. In 2011, Dr Ismail Hakki Kadi, 
Dr Annabel Gallop, and Dr Andrew Peacock kindly provided the author with the electronic 
images of the original petition and its Arabic translation. 

2 Shaykh al-Islam (seyhiilislam in Turkish) of the Ottoman Empire is the chief mufti or juris- 
consult, and head of the state hierarchy of “ulama, responsible for issuing fatwas or written 
legal opinions based on Islam (Gordon 1995: 54). 

3 These works include Thomas 1971, Tan 1977, Gowing 1983; Abinales 2000; 2010; Pertiera and 
Ugarte 2002, Hawkins 2013. 
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dearth of studies that focus on how religious leaders perceived the newly intro- 
duced colonial order and attempted to deal with the situation. During the past 
two decades however several pioneering works dealing with the subject have 
emerged, highlighting the importance of this hitherto neglected field of re- 
search. Documents written by religious leaders in Sulu in the early nineteenth 
century are presented and discussed in the works of Samuel Tan, and religious 
leaders and Islamic movements in the province of Lanao in central Mindanao 
during the U.S. colonial period are discussed by this author (Tan 1998: vol. 2, 
722—723, 2002: 194-195, 2005: vol. 1, xxxvii—xxxix; vol. 2, 75-164). (Kawashima 
2002, 2003; 2009; 2016). 

As regards to Nufio’s petition and Finley’s mission to the Ottoman Empire, 
these topics are dealt with in several works.“ However, Nufio's own ideas and 
the language and logic he used in expressing them have not received adequate 
academic attention.? Therefore, this chapter fills this lacuna by focusing on the 
petition's text to elucidate Abdullah Nufio's intellectual side. This chapter first 
examines the circumstances surrounding the petition; then investigates the 
form, language, and contents of the petition itself; next, discusses the char- 
acteristics of the Islamic movement that occurred at Zamboanga under U.S. 
colonial rule; and finally, determines the petition's historical significance. The 
appendices include the transliteration of the original text of the petition (in 
the Tausug language) along with its English translation in order to make these 
materials available for further research. 


2 Circumstances Surrounding the Petition 


24 Setting 

Currently, the Muslim population in the Philippines is concentrated in the 
southern part of the country, namely the central and western parts of the 
island of Mindanao, the Sulu Archipelago, and the coastal area of the island 
of Palawan. The Muslims in the Philippines comprise as many as thirteen 





4 These include Cojuangco 1993; 2005; Mendoza 1984, which describe the life of Nufio; Hawkins 
2013, Gedacht 2015; 2018, which discuss Finley's view of Moros and his policies towards them, 
while Clarence-Smith discusses Finley's mission to Istanbul and its aftermath in detail 
Clarence-Smith 2015. Earlier works dealing with Finley's mission include Thompson 1975: 
226—242; Gowing 1983: 279—280; Mastura 1984: 96-97. Hedman and Sidel discuss Nufio's col- 
laboration with U.S. authorities and his descendants' assumption of local offices as an exam- 
ple of the formation of local political clans in the southern Philippines Muslim-dominated 
areas (Sidel 1995: 159, Hedman and Sidel 2000: 166—169). 

5 Fora preliminary discussion on this topic, see Kawashima 2011a: 190—191. 
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separate ethno-linguistic groups, and among them, the three major groups, 
Maranao, Maguindanao, and Tausug, thus constituting 77% of the Muslim 
population in the Philippines, followed by Sama (10%), Yakan (4%), Iranun 
(4%), and others.? The Tausug (who formerly occupied the ruling class in the 
Sultanate of Sulu) and the Sama (who had contributed to the prosperity of the 
Sulu Sultanate by collecting maritime products and expanding transportation) 
predominated Sulu Archipelago, the island of Basilan, and the Zamboanga 
Peninsula. The coastal area of the western and central parts of the island of 
Mindanao and the Pulangi River basin are inhabited by the Maguindanao. 
Finally, the adjacent area to the north around Lake Lanao and Illana Bay is 
inhabited by the Maranao and Iranun. 

Islam was spread to these areas by Arab and Malay traders as well as mis- 
sionaries who intermarried into local ruling families and established rule 
based on this religion. Cesar Majul estimates that Muslim traders settled in 
Sulu as early as the thirteenth century and that the Sultanate of Sulu was es- 
tablished on the island of Jolo around the mid-fifteenth century, which was 
followed by the establishment of the Sultanate of Maguindanao in the central 
part of Mindanao (Majul 1978: 63, 70-71). 

The Spaniards arrived in Manila on the island of Luzon in the early 1570s 
and subsequently conquered the greater part of the lowland areas in Luzon 
and Visayas. The Spaniards called the Philippine inhabitants who accepted 
Spanish authority and Catholicism “Indios,” but referred to the Muslims of 
Mindanao and Sulu (who defied the Spanish occupation) as “Moros,” a term 
that the Spaniards used for Muslims in the Maghreb region of northern Africa. 

In order to spread Catholicism and occupy certain areas, the Spaniards con- 
ducted military expeditions in Mindanao and Sulu to enforce their rule over 
the Moros. At that time, Muslim rulers in Mindanao and Sulu resisted the 
Spanish military advances, which resulted in the intermittent war called the 
“Moro Wars.” This overall situation created enmity and antagonism between 
the Indios and Moros. As a result, the Spaniards and Indios came to regard the 
Moros as barbarous pirates, slave traders, and enemies of Catholic Philippines 
(Majul 1985: 17-19). 

In the meantime, flourishing maritime trade in Mindanao and Sulu raised 
the Sultanate of Sulu into a thriving Southeast Asian trade centre in the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (Warren 1985). In fact, Tausug headmen 
organized the Sama to conduct expeditions for slave hunting since slaves 
were in demand as gatherers of maritime products and oarsmen. In addition, 
the island of Balangingi, which is located east of the island of Jolo, became 





6 2000 Census (National Statistic Office 2003: 60). 
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a stronghold of slave raiding, and its inhabitants were referred to as the 
Balangingi Sama. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, however, Western powers increasingly en- 
croached upon this area, thus disrupting the Southeast Asian people’s com- 
mercial maritime activities. Using steamboats and modern weapons, the 
Spaniards frequently attacked and secured bases for slave raiding in Sulu, 
which struck a serious blow to the economic basis of Muslim rulers and head- 
men in the region. 

In 1898, the Treaty of Paris was signed, which formally ended the 
Spanish-American War. In accordance with the treaty, sovereignty over 
the Philippines, including Mindanao and Sulu, was transferred from Spain 
to the U.S. At that time, the Americans regarded Muslims and other non- 
Christian inhabitants of the Philippines as “uncivilized” or “wild” people who 
were unprepared for civil rule (Gowing 1983: 40). On this basis, the U.S. Army 
exercised military rule over the greater part of Mindanao and Sulu during 
their first four years of the U.S. colonial rule in the Philippines. In 1903, the 
Moro Province was established as a civil-military government, which exer- 
cised jurisdiction throughout Mindanao and Sulu, with the exception of the 
Misamis and Surigao Provinces in the northern and eastern part of Mindanao, 
respectively. The American administrators of the Moro Province introduced 
a Western system of government and law in Mindanao and Sulu as well as a 
“civilization policy” that brought Muslims into direct contact with Western in- 
stitutions and ideas.’ In 1913, the Moro Province was abolished and replaced 
by the Department of Mindanao and Sulu, a civil government headed by an 
American colonial official. It was during the final years of the Moro Province 
that Haji Abdullah Nuno prepared the petition to the Ottoman Empire. 


3 Career of Haji Abdullah Nuno during the Nineteenth Century 


The lifetime of Haji Abdullah Nuno spanned the eventful years from the mid- 
nineteenth century to the early twentieth century when Muslim societies 
in Mindanao and Sulu underwent significant change. Margarita delos Reyes 
Cojuangco, an expert on the culture and history of the Balangingi Sama, pro- 
vides an account of the family history of Abdullah Nufio, which is based on ar- 
chival research and interviews with his descendants. According to Cojuangco, 





7 Gowing 1983: 139-140. For the administration of the Moro Province, see Gowing 1983; 
Abinales 2000; 2010; Thompson 1975; Hawkins 2013. 
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the career of Abdullah Nuño during the nineteenth century can be summa- 
rized as follows (Cojuangco 1993: 121—133, 155-169; 2005: 299-312). 

Abdullah Nuno is said to be a son of Panglima Taupan, a well-known warrior 
and the chief of the Balangingi Sama who was active in the mid-nineteenth 
century. In 1848, the Spaniards attacked and destroyed the forts on the island 
of Balangingi. In 1858, the Spaniards attacked the island of Simisa, one of the 
adjacent islands, and captured its inhabitants including two of Taupan’s wives, 
one of whom had a young boy approximately ten years of age. Oral tradition 
and archival documents suggest a strong possibility that this boy was Antonio 
de la Cruz, who later changed his last name to Nuno.’ The captives, including 
the boy, were first brought to Zamboanga and then to Cavite on the island of 
Luzon, where the boy was baptized by Jesuits and given the name of Antonio 
de la Cruz. In 1866, Antonio de la Cruz (later Abdullah Nufio) was deported 
to Isabela in northern Luzon with other captives. In 1881, Antonio de la Cruz 
petitioned the Spanish Governor-General requesting that his banishment be 
lifted so that he could return to Zamboanga and render services since he knew 
how to speak and write Spanish. After securing permission from the Spanish 
authority, he returned to Zamboanga in 1881 or 1882.° He first went to the island 
of Basilan, where the majority of the Balangigi Sama resided, and eventually 
relocated some of them to Taluksangay on the eastern coast approximately 
twenty kilometres from the heart of the Zamboanga municipality. It is said 
that Antonio de la Cruz returned to Islam, the religion of his birth, shortly after 
his arrival in Zamboanga. 

He also performed a pilgrimage to Mecca, and thereafter, he was known as 
Haji Abdullah Nurio.!? Under his leadership, Taluksangay gradually attracted 





8 Cojuangco suggests the possibility that Nuño took the family name of the Spanish gov- 
ernor of Zamboanga, namely Severo Ventura Y. Nufio (term: 1877-1884) (Cojuangco 1993: 
165). On the other hand, Mendoza states that Taupan's son was adopted by a Spanish 
Captain named Ascaldis Nuno (Mendoza 1984: 236). 

9 Another source states that Nufio went to Zamboanga in 1874 after spending two years in 
Basilan (Hersey to Carpenter, Feb. 8, 1914, Carpenter papers). 

10 A Spanish officer estimated that annually, around 200-300 Muslims left Jolo, the main 
port of the island of Jolo, for haj in the late nineteenth century (Majul 1978: 194). Finley 
stated in 1912 that Nufio performed the haj two times (Finley, “List of Photographs 
and Other Records Pertaining to the Moros and Pagans of the Southern Islands of the 
Philippines”, p. 2, Finley Papers, Military Historical Institute). Nufio is also referred to as 
Abdulgani Nuño by Finley in 1912. Abdulgani may possibly be another “haji name” that 
Nufio received on his second pilgrimage. 
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“a group of Arab, Malay and Moro Shaykhs and Hajis,” and thus developed into 
an important centre for Islamic propagation in the southern Philippines.” 


4 Zamboanga District Governor Finley and Nuño 


The Moro Province was divided into five districts — Sulu, Cotabato, Davao, 
Lanao, and Zamboanga. The first governor of the Moro Province, Leonard 
Wood, appointed Captain John P. Finley as the governor of the Zamboanga 
district.!2 Finley was a meteorologist who had been serving in the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps and was well known for his pioneering study on tornados and 
weather forecasts before he was dispatched to the Philippines in 1899 (Galway 
1985). 

In line with Kipling’s notion of the “White Man’s Burden,” Finley expressed 
his view that the U.S. government should provide the Moros and other non- 
Christians in the Philippines with paternal care as wards of the U.S. govern- 
ment. He states, “To colonize is to civilize races that need our protection and 
instruction.” Finley was also of the opinion, as were other regional colonial 
officials, the Republicans, and the military in the U.S., including Wood, that 
the U.S. government should continue its direct rule in Mindanao and Sulu. 

Patricio Abinales points out that Wood, along with other American officers 
in the Philippines, was influenced by the U.S. Progressive Movement in his 
administrative philosophy and skills. Hence, it is likely that such a reformist 
outlook was shared by Finley, who was handpicked for the post and whose 
performance was praised by Wood (Abinales 2005: 163--167).!? Finley’s zeal in 
working to establish a better society is expressed in the following statement: 





11 Carpenter to Moore, June 1, 1918 (Quezon Papers). See also Cojuangco 2005: 301-302; 
Mastura 1984: 97-98. According to Samuel Tan, Abdullah Nuño supported the Filipino 
revolutionary General Vicente Alvarez, who led the revolution in Zamboanga (Tan 
2002: 153). 

12 He was promoted to the rank of major in 1907 and to lieutenant colonel in 1913. 

13 Finley, “Remarks upon the Tribal Ward System, Oct. 1, 1907”, p. 18 (Finley Papers, University 
of Michigan), p. 24. For Finley’s view of Moros and his policies towards them, see Hawkins 
2013: 86-94, Gedacht 2015: 457-461, Clarence-Smith 2015: 201—205. 

14 “Remarks upon the Tribal Ward System”, p. 18, Finley, “A Review of the Moro Petition, Its 
Origin, Scope and Purpose, and How Its Object May Be Realized in Aid of the American 
System of Control”, 1912, p. 3 (Finley Papers, Military Historical Institute), (Finley 1913: 
355-356). 

15 ForWoods appreciation of Finley's performance, see Diary of Wood, Aug. 1-4, 1904 (Wood 
Papers), Wood to Pershing, Jan. 27, 1913 (Pershing Papers), (Thompson 1975: 227). Finley's 
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Colonial work is rough and hard, and results are necessarily slow, yet no 
work is more intensely interesting, because of its creative possibilities for 
good to the human Кіпа.!6 


Imbued with such reformist spirit and enthusiasm, Finley embarked on vari- 
ous projects among the Moros and other non-Christians in the district into 
modern citizens, thus promoting public education and advocating against 
slave holding. Finley also established the Moro Exchange, a trade centre spe- 
cially arranged for the Moros and other non-Christians for protecting them 
against exploitation by Christians and Chinese traders who were more experi- 
enced in business (Figure 193). 

Finley saw no conflict between imperialism and development. In fact, when 
he presented a report on his administration of the Moros and other non- 
Christians in the Zamboanga district to the U.S. Army College, he titled it, “The 
Subjugation of the Moros and Pagans of the Southern Philippines through 
the Agency of Their Moral and Industrial Development." By justifying sub- 
jugation through development or “civilization,” this title eloquently presents 
Finley’s viewpoint as a reform-inspired U.S. Army officer with regard to the 
administration of the Moro Province. 

Impressed by Abdullah Nufio's devotion to Islam and his intelligence, Finley 
appointed him as the Deputy Headman of a Tribal Ward, the smallest adminis- 
trative unit in the Moro Province (Figure 194). Nufio actively supported Finley's 
project by giving public speeches in which he condemned slave holding and 
advised parents to send their children to school. Finley noted that Nufio volun- 
tarily addressed a large meeting of Moros and other non-Christians, advising 
them "to do everything in their power to meet the requirements of the govern- 
ment which was laboring so sincerely for their good.”!8 Nuño often accompa- 
nied Finley on his inspection tours, sat down and talked with people, and even 
helped him settle disputes.!? Finley, in turn, highly regarded Nuño to the extent 





work was also praised by an American journalist Atherton Brownell in two articles he 
wrote (Brownell 1905; 1910). 

16 “Remarks upon the Tribal Ward System’, p. 23. 

17 Finley, “The Subjugation of the Moros and Pagans of the Southern Philippines through the 
Agency of Their Moral and Industrial Development" (Finley Papers, Military Historical 
Institute). 

18 “Remarks upon the Tribal Ward System’, p. 19. 

19 Finley, "Memorandum of Inspection Tours”, vol. 6, Nov. 21—22, 26, 1911, Feb. 3, 1912 (Finley 
Papers, the University of Michigan); Thompson 1975: 230. 
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in which he referred to him as “the most progressive Moro leader among his 
people” and the “Abraham Lincoln of Moro" (Figure 195).2° 

Nuno was regarded by Finley as being extremely loyal to the Americans. 
When Secretary of War Jacob M. Dickinson visited Zamboanga in 1910, Nuno 
even expressed a desire for continued U.S. rule at a public meeting (as a rep- 
resentative of the Moros) together with Datu Facundo Mandi, a Sama-Spanish 
mestizo and influential leader of Zamboanga (Forbes 1928: 44-45) (Gowing 
1983: 251-252). 

Meanwhile, in 1909, John Pershing was appointed as the new governor of the 
Moro Province, replacing Tasker B. Bliss. Pershing's discontent with Finley's 
performance and certain disagreements led to an ongoing dispute between 
the two men. For example, Pershing requested that Finley resign from the dis- 
trict governor's post in 1911. However, Finley challenged Pershing and refused 
to leave his post. Through the intervention of Leonard Wood, who had become 
the U.S. Army Chief of Staff, Finley was eventually forced to leave and spend 
some time in the 0.5.2! This provided an opportunity for the petition to the 
Ottoman Empire's ambassador to Washington, D.C. to be entrusted to Finley. 


5 Preparation and Submission of the Petition to the Ottoman Empire 


According to Finley, the petition was prepared by a committee chaired by 
Nuño.?? With regard to the background of the petition, Finley states: 


Their request is not the result of a sudden impulse, but the product 
of twelve years of American rule, the last ten years of which has been 
systematic and in accordance with a deliberately conceived plan of 
development.2 


To what extent was Finley involved in the process of making the petition? 
P.D. Rogers, the chief clerk and secretary of the Moro Province Governor 
Pershing states, in retrospect, that the petition was signed by several Moros at 
the suggestion of Finley (Rogers 1939:19). Regarding this point, Pershing states: 





20 “List of Photographs’, p. 2; (Finley 1915: 356). 

21 “Brief re: Lieutenant Colonel John P. Finley" (Pershing Papers), (Thompson 1975: 226-232). 
22 “List of Photographs’, p. 2. 

23 “A Review of the Moro Petition’, p. 3. 
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Hadji Nufio at one time expressed a desire to have the Province obtain a 
teacher of Mohammedanism for Taluksangay. This appears to have been 
the foundation upon which Finley built his plans to visit Constantinople.24 


Mendoza states that Nufio had won the esteem of Finley and thus was able 
to persuade him to request that the Ottoman Empire bring in a Muslim mis- 
sionary to Zamboanga (Mendoza 1984: 238), while Thompson states that the 
petition “was in effect a vehicle for bringing Finley back to the Moro Province” 
(Thompson 1975: 235). 

Based on the foregoing information, it can be surmised that the idea of bring- 
ing in a Muslim scholar from outside Zamboanga may have originally come 
from Nufio, but the request took a definite form according to Finley’s sugges- 
tion and intervention. The reason the petition was addressed to the Ottoman 
Empire's ambassador may be attributed to a precedent in U.S.—Ottoman dip- 
lomatic relations, in which U.S. officials prevailed upon the Ottoman Sultan to 
exert influence on Muslims in the Philippines.?? 

At the end of March 1912, a public meeting of Moros was held at Taluksangay 
and those present resolved to pray for the safe journey and successful mission 
of Finley every Friday after the Maghrib prayer.26 The Muslim leaders formerly 
presented their petition to Finley on April 10, 1912, the day of his departure 
from Zamboanga (Figure 196).2 

After arriving in the U.S., Finley primarily remained in Washington D.C. 
where he met Army Chief of Staff Wood, Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, 
President William Taft, who had served as the first Governor-General of the 
Philippines, and other government officials in order to obtain the administra- 
tion’s support for his plan. Finley also spoke at the Lake Mohonk Conference 
of Friends of the Indian and Other Dependent People, where he argued that 
the U.S. government should cooperate with the government of the Ottoman 





24 Pershing, “A Report to accompany 3rd endorsement made in accordance with instruc- 
tions contained in 1st endorsement, A.G.O., File No. 2080394-3”, Feb. 20, 1914, p. 2 (Pershing 
Papers). 

25 In1899, U.S. Ambassador to Istanbul, Oscar Straus, requested Abdülhamid 11 to instruct 
Muslims in the Philippines to come willingly under U.S. control, and subsequently two 
Sulu chiefs, who happened to be in Mecca, were informed accordingly. See Clarence-Smith 
2015: 200—201, Karpat 2001: 235, Thompson 1975: 234, Gowing 1983: 30, and Finley 1915: 357, 
for this incident. 

26 “Record of the Minutes of a Public Meeting of Moros Held at Taluksangay, District of 
Zamboanga, Moro Province, P.I., on Friday, March 29th, 1912” (Finley Papers, Military 
Historical Institute). 

27 “List of Photographs’, p. 3. 
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Empire to give “a more enlightened and progressive knowledge of the truths 
and virtues of modern Mohammedanism” to the Moros (Finley 1912: 127). 

In one of the documents that Finley prepared for President Taft, he includes 
a definite plan of recruiting a Muslim instructor from the Ottoman Empire 
to serve as an instructor in the Moro Province (employed by the governor of 
the Moro Province) for twelve to eighteen months. In this case, the instructor 
would teach the Moros and other non-Christians about the principles and ad- 
ministrative policies of the U.S. government, the provisions of the Qur’an, and 
the American laws against viciousness. All of these points were of particular 
importance to Finley since he believed that a “good Mohammedan’ is also a 
good citizen.28 

After Finley succeeded in obtaining support from President Taft and the top 
echelons of the U.S. War Department, he was allowed to visit Istanbul and 
proceed to the Philippines to resume his post as the Zamboanga district gover- 
nor. It was, however, decided that his mission to Istanbul should be conducted 
unofficially without passing through normal diplomatic channels via the U.S. 
State Department.?? 

In February 1913, Finley left the U.S. for Istanbul, and upon his arrival, 
Finley presented Stimson’s letter to William W. Rockhill, the U.S. Minister at 
Istanbul. The letter requested that Rockhill make an arrangement for Finley 
to meet a religious adviser to the Sultan so that he could explain the situa- 
tion and convey the message from the Muslims of the Philippines.30 Since the 
U.S. State Department was kept uninformed of Finley's mission, Rockhill was 
"somewhat embarrassed as to the proper method of procedure" for this mat- 
ter.3! Finley, however, was able to meet the Shaykh al-Islam of the Ottoman 
Empire, who agreed to send the petition to the Sultan. Shaykh al-Islam of the 
Ottoman Empire also agreed to send one of the officials of his office, namely 
Sayyid Muhammad Efendi Wajih al-Kilani (hereafter referred to as Wajih al- 
Kilani), an Arab from Nablus in Palestine, in the capacity of Shaykh al-Islam 
of the Philippines.3? Wajih al-Kilani was a mathematician, and it was decided 





28 “A Review of the Moro Petition”, pp. 6-9. 

29 Stimson to Rockhill, Jan. 25, 1913 (BIA 25029). See also Thompson 1975: 235. 

30  Stimson to Rockhill, Jan. 25, 1913 (BIA 25029). 

31 McIntyre to Forbes, Mar. 17, 1913 (BIA 25029). 

32 His name is written in several ways; in Arabic, Sayyid Muhammad Wajih b. Munib Zayd 
al-Kilani al-Nablsi (Clarence-Smith 2015: 203) and Wajih Efendi Zayd al-Kilani al-Nablusi 
(Arslan 1934: I, 359; Bashir 1964: 49-51), in Latin script, Es-sid Mouhamade Wedjih 
El-Kilani Zeid (Report of the Governor of the Dept. of Mindanao and Sulu, 1914: 391), 
Syed Mohammad Efandi Wajih al-Jilani (Utusan Melayu — Rumi version, Jan. 15, 1914), 
Kelanizade Essad Mehmed Vedjij Zied Sheik (New York Herald, Apr. 15, 1913). For details 
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that he would visit the Philippines several months afterward when the pilgrims 
from the Philippines returned from Mecca (Thompson 1975: 236). Finley was 
eventually granted an audience with the Sultan, and in return, he received a 
message and gifts from the Sultan for the Muslims in the Philippines. Finley 
was also decorated with the Imperial Order of Mecidi 111 in recognition of his 
work among Muslims in the Philippines, before returning to Manila in July.33 
Finley’s mission to Istanbul was given full coverage in several newspapers in 
the U.S.34 

Meanwhile, in Zamboanga, Governor Pershing of the Moro Province worked 
on preventing Finley from returning as the Zamboanga district governor and 
even wrote to the U.S. War Department regarding this matter. The Zamboanga 
Chamber of Commerce also adopted a resolution against Finley’s return and 
sent it to the U.S. War Department. 

Under the newly inaugurated Democratic administration of President 
Woodrow Wilson, Francis B. Harrison arrived in Manila in October 1913 as the 
new Governor-General of the Philippines. In line with the administration’s 
policy of expanding self-rule and granting independence to the Philippines 
at an early stage, Harrison abolished the Moro Province and created the 
Department of Mindanao and Sulu as the civil government for administration 
in the south and appointed Frank Carpenter as its first governor. This admin- 
istrative reorganization had effectively closed the door for Finley’s return as 
Zamboanga district governor. Subsequently, Finley was assigned to an infantry 
division stationed south of Manila. 

In the meantime, Finley was able to make a brief visit to Zamboanga at the 
end of July to deliver the gifts from the Ottoman Sultan to Nufio. At the end of 
October, Finley was allowed to make another brief visit to Zamboanga where 
he, accompanied by Pershing, delivered the message of the Ottoman Sultan 
(Thompson 1975: 239-240). 

In late January, 1914, Wajih al-Kilani arrived at the port of Zamboanga, via 
Singapore, with about one hundred pilgrims returning from Mecca, and was 





of Wajih al-Kilani's life and his mission to the Philippines, see (Clarence-Smith 2015: 
203-212). 

33 “Brief re Finley”; The Sun, June 15, 1913; Thompson 1975: 236. 

34 Newspaper clippings on the subject found in BIA 25029 include the Washington Post, 
Feb. 15, 1913; the New York Herald, Feb. 18 and Apr. 15, 1913; and The Sun, Apr. 11 and June 15, 
1913. Muhammad Redzuan Othman states that Finley's mission was also covered by sever- 
al newspapers in Egypt, based on the articles of the Malay magazine Neraca (Muhammad 
Redzuan 2005: 98-101) (Dr Yuki Shiozaki brought this Malay source to this author's 
notice). 
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greeted by Finley, an honour guard, Nuno, and some others.3? Finley then ar- 
ranged a series of public meetings at Taluksangay and other villages in the 
Zamboanga district including Basilan, where Wajih al-Kilani spoke of the du- 
ties of "good citizens" (Thompson 1975: 242; Rogers 1939: 28-29). 

The Chief of Constabulary of the District of Mindanao reported to 
Carpenter that the religious excitement caused by the arrival of Wajih al- 
Kilani might strengthen the influence of the hajis and imams.?9 Considering 
Wajih al-Kilani's visit to be a serious menace to the Muslim areas in the south, 
Carpenter did not allow Wajih al-Kilani and Finley to travel outside of the 
Zamboanga district. In fact, Carpenter forced them to leave for Manila, where 
Governor-General Harrison had Wajih al-Kilani return to Istanbul.” Wajih 
al-Kilani, however, attempted to return to the Philippines to resume his work 
with the Muslims there and left Istanbul for the U.S. in 1915 in order to appeal 
to the U.S. President in Washington D.C. However, Wajih al-Kilani fell ill and 
died in the U.S. in 1916.38 

When the province of Zamboanga was inaugurated under the newly created 
Department of Mindanao and Sulu in September 1914, Nuño was appointed as 
the third member of the province and continued in office until January 1915.°9 

Meanwhile, the Filipino nationalists in Zamboanga were actively cam- 
paigning for Philippine independence. Conversely, the Muslim leaders who 
had been appointed as petty colonial officials desired U.S. colonial rule, and 
Nuño was a leading figure of this camp. When the Jones Act was passed by the 
U.S. Congress in 1916, providing a framework for an autonomous government 
in the Philippines in preparation for independence, Nufio presented a peti- 
tion to Governor-General Harrison, requesting that Mindanao and Sulu be ex- 
cluded from independence and continued to be placed under U.S. rule. Nufio 
was subsequently invited by Harrison to Manila, where he explained to Nuño 
that the freedom of religion would be guaranteed as before. Nufio promptly 
accepted this explanation and returned home.^? In 1918, just two years later, 
Nuno passed away at the age of about seventy.*! 





35 Hersey to Carpenter, Feb. 9, 1914 (Carpenter Papers); (Thompson 1975: 242). 

36 Hersey to Carpenter, Feb. 8, 1914 (Carpenter Papers). 

37 Report of the Governor of the Dept. of Mindanao and Sulu, 1914, pp. 391-393; Thompson 
1975: 242; Rogers 1939; Gowing 1983: 29; Mastura 1984: 96. 

38 Thompson 1975: 242; Carpenter to Moore, June 1, 1918 (Quezon Papers); Clarence-Smith 
2015: 207—212. 

39 Ms. Annual Report of Dept. of Mindanao and Sulu, 1914, p. 166. 

40 Harrison to Nuno, Oct. 18, 1916; Carpenter to Hersey, Oct. 27, 1916; Hersey to Harrison, 
Nov. 7, 1916 (BIA 364—325). See also Gowing 1983: 309. 

41 Carpenter to Moore, June 18, 1918 (Quezon Papers); The Sun, Feb. 2, 1919. See also 
Cojuangco 1993: 161. 
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The foregoing shows that Abdullah Nufio was an important person for 
Finley to rely on during his colonial project. However, it would be misguided to 
assume that Nufio was a mere pawn who blindly followed Finley based on the 
description of Nuño found in the official government documents. Thus, it is 
important to focus on the documents that Nuno himself wrote in his own lan- 
guage in order to elucidate his own perceptions and ideas about his people, his 
religion, and the world. The following section examines the text of the petition 
and explores the ideas and aspirations of Nufio as a local Muslim intellectual. 


6 Analysis of the Text of the Petition 


6.1 Form of the Petition?” 

The manuscript of the petition consists of the Tausug text, signatures, the 
Arabic translation, and covers. The Tausug text is written in Jawi script, which 
is an Arabic-based script with some modifications.^? 

The cover on the side of the Arabic text (cover ‘a’) is decorated with a rect- 
angular flag consisting of a green field with a yellow crescent moon and a five- 
pointed star. The flag is attached to a yellow stick by a red string. The flag and 
the stick are sewn onto the cover. The cover is also decorated with red and 
yellow ribbons tied into bows. The Arabic words of the Shahada are written 
above the flag, while a brief message in Tausug is written below the flag, indi- 
cating the titles and name of the addressee (Figure 182, and App. Ал & B-1). 

The cover on the side of the Tausug text (cover ‘b’) is decorated with red, yel- 
low, and green ribbons, and two 4 x 4 magic squares (See Figure 183b, and App. 
A-2). In regard to the latter, magic squares were frequently used for talismanic 
effect in the Malay world and written on manuscripts so that they could safely 
reach the addressee.** 





42 The following description is based on photographs and digital images of the manuscript. 

43 The Tausug Jawi writing system is similar to the Malay Jawi writing system. The Tausug 
consonants that do not exist in Arabic, but are used in Malay, namely cha, nga, and nya, 
are written in the same letters as in Malay Jawi, while the consonant ga is sometimes 
written in a different letter, namely the Arabic letter ghain. Tausug writings are usually 
fully vocalized by baris or vowel signs, while Malay writings are normally unvocalized. See 
(Cameron 1917). 

44 For further details, see the Introduction to this volume. See also Porter 201: 166-171; 
Gallop 2013: 169—170. Najeeb Saleeby, who conducted a survey of history, religion, and cus- 
toms of Muslims in Mindanao and Sulu in the early twentieth century, reports the use of 
magic squares among them (Saleeby, “Moro Magic’, pp. 36-38, 1906, (Moro Papers no. 6) 
(microfilm), Otley Beyer Collection, National Library of the Philippines). 
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The first page after the cover ‘b’ contains another brief Tausug message in- 
dicating the titles and names of the addressee and addresser (Figure 184, and 
App. A-3 & B-2). The Tausug text of the petition is written in the following 
three pages, and it consists of fifty two lines and a line of vertical text written 
in the margin of the second page of the Tausug text (Figures 185-187, and App. 
A-4 & B-3). The following two pages contain the signatures of approximately 
fifty-eight signatories (Figures 188-189, and App. A-5). The Arabic translation 
of the petition is found on the following three pages (Figures 190-192). 


6.2 Language of the Petition 

Why did Nuno write the petition in Tausug, rather than in his own language 
of Sama? The reason can be attributed to the predominance of the Tausug 
language as a medium of communication in the area under the influence of 
the Sulu Sultanate, which included the Zamboanga peninsula.” It was also 
the language that Sulu Sultans and dignitaries used in their diplomatic letters 
addressed to European and American officials mainly from the nineteenth to 
the early twentieth century.” Furthermore, as Samuel Tan points out, since 
around the late nineteenth century the written Tausug language in the Jawi 
script came to be used more extensively by various types of leaders and com- 
mon people in Sulu, to express their views and to transmit reports concern- 
ing their affairs in their dealings with colonial officials (Tan 2005: vol. 1, xxxii). 
Therefore, Nuno followed this practice. 

The Tausug original text was translated into English by William Girvan, 
an American who lived in Zamboanga and was appointed by Finley as an in- 
terpreter for the Tribal Ward No. 2 whose jurisdiction covered Taluksangay 
(App. C).^ The content of this official English translation agrees with that 
of the original Tausug text by and large, but there are some discrepancies be- 
tween the two texts. The following section examines the original Tausug text 
and compares it with the official English translation by Girvan when necessary. 





45 Samuel Tan and his team surveyed fourteen Islamic manuscripts that had been kept 
among three ethno-linguistic groups, namely Yakan, Sama, and Tausug, in Basilan, but all 
of the manuscripts were written in Tausug, thus suggesting the dominant Tausug influ- 
ence in western Mindanao (Tan 2007: i). See also Gowing 1983: 5. 

46 See Tan 2005; Majul 1978. On the other hand, Malay was used alongside English in 
the agreement between Sultan Azim ud-Din 1 of Sulu (reign 1735-48, 1764-74) and 
Alexander D. Dalrymple of the British India Company in 1761. See San-0 2011: 19, 21; Gallop 
2014. 

47 Memorandum of Inspection Tour, Vol. 6, Nov. 22, 1911, and vol. 7, Feb. 1, 1912 (Finley Papers, 
the University of Michigan). 
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In regard to the Arabic translation, when and by whom it was prepared has 
yet to be investigated. In addition, the contents of the Arabic text generally 
agree with the original text, but it appears to have been edited. For example, 
the word “Taluksangay,” which is mentioned two times in both Tausug and 
English texts is omitted in the Arabic text. 


6.3 Relationship with the Ottoman Sultan and His Ambassador 

The petition begins with the phrase, Sambah sujud (App. A-4, line 1).48 Sembah, 
sometimes spelled sambah, in Malay means obeisance, homage, or respectful 
address.*9 Sujud is the Tausug word originating from the Arabic word sujud, 
which means to prostrate. Hence, the phrase most likely expresses homage to 
the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire and his ambassador. 

Honorific titles such as Maha Sarri”? Maulana are used for the Sultan, 
while titles such as Maha Sarri Tuan, Maha Muliya Sarri Paduka Tuan, and 
Duli Kahalifa Paduka Maha Sarri Maulana Tuan, are used for the ambassador 
(App. A-1, line 3; A-3, lines 3, 5; A-4, lines 6, 44-45, 47). Malay honorific titles 
were generally used in the Sulu court, as in other parts of the Malay world 
(Keifer 1981: 78-80). Paduka Maha Sarri/Sari?! Maulana is a title that was used 
by successive Sultans of Sulu. For example, the title is inscribed on the tomb 
of the first Sultan Sharif ul-Hashim and used by Sultans who reigned during 
the nineteenth century (Маји! 1978: 14) (Tan 2005, Vol. 1).9? Nuno addressed the 
Ottoman Sultan and his ambassador with similar royal titles according to the 
Sulu epistolary protocol. 

When addressing the petitioners themselves, the term “your humble subjects 
(hamba-raayat niyu)” is used (App. A-4, line 19). This is followed by a phrase 
expressing their submission and fealty to the lord: [we] bow down to the sole 
of [your] feet ( jumunjung tuud pa tapak siki) As documented by Samuel Tan, 
this expression is not found in the 102 Tausug letters by Sulu Sultans and other 
members of the royalty, which were addressed to Spanish or American high- 
ranking officials during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries (Tan 
2005: Vol. 1). On the other hand, Gallop reports a similar expression found in a 





48 The Tausug text was read by Dr Abraham Sakili of the University of the Philippines and 
edited by this author. 

49 See, for example, Marsden 1984: 181. 

50 The orthographical sign sabtu” that makes the consonant double (tashdid in Arabic) is 
placed above the letter r. 

51 In most Sulu Sultans’ letters found in Tan 2005, vol. 1, the letter r is accompanied by the 
doubling sign, while some others are without the doubling sign, as in the letter of Sultan 
Azim ud-Din 11 to Manila offices (Majul 1978, photo). 

52 See also Saleeby 1963: 125. 
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Malay letter by Sultan Mansur Shah of Aceh addressed to the Ottoman Sultan 
Abdiilmecid requesting the dispatch of warships to help them fight the Dutch 
in 1849; “(this letter is addressed to] beneath the soles of our lord's feet.” Gallop 
explains that “Sultan Mansur Shah positioned Aceh as an Ottoman vassal of 
long standing, in the hope of persuading Sultan Abdiilmecid” to assist them 
(Kadi et al.: 37). This is considered to be in the same vein that Nuno presented 
themselves — Muslims of the Moro Province — as the vassal of the Ottoman 
Sultan. This similarity in expressions suggests that Nuño, or someone among 
his associates, was familiar with royal Malay epistolary protocol.5? 
Furthermore, Nufio explicitly justifies their request as follows: 


There is need for you to look into and observe the actual conditions of life 
of your humble subjects in the Moro Province, because, from our view- 
point, what we have requested is not [an] excessive [one], as we are chil- 
dren of Islam (anak Islam). 


By pointing out the responsibility of the Ottoman Sultan to look after Muslims 
in the world, Nuno asserts their right to ask about what is due to them. 


6.4 Relationship with American Officials 

Malay honorific titles are also used in referring to U.S. high-ranking officials. 
For example, the title Paduka Tuan is used for the Governor of the Moro 
Province John J. Pershing, while the U.S. Secretary of War is referred to as 
Paduka Tumanngung Bandahara. Tummangung, also spelled as Temenggung, 
is a Malay title given to a high-ranking official responsible for security and 
police and military affairs. Bandahara, also spelled as Bendahara, is another 
Malay title given to a Grand Vizier. 

Finley is referred to with the title Paduka Tuan Maas. Nufio explains in 
the petition that the people of Islam (bangsa Islam) in the Zamboanga dis- 
trict honoured Finley with this title when they assembled at Taluksangay in 
May 1911 (App. A-4, lines 34-37; B-3) (Figure 197). Tuan is a title generally used 
for a male with high social standing, which may be considered as an equivalent 
to “gentleman,” while Maas is a Tausug word that means “old” or “elder.” Hence, 
Tuan Maas may be translated as Elderly Gentleman. 





53 Sultan Mu'izz ud-Din of Sulu (Datu Bangilan) (reign: 1748-1763) sent two letters to 
Istanbul via Jakarta, one requesting aid against Spain from the Ottoman Sultan and the 
other to be delivered to the Spanish king (Majul 1978: 223; Donoso 2015: 131-132). 

54 Lines 16-18 of the Tausug text of the petition. See App. А-д and B-3. 
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Nuno held Finley in the highest regard due to his wisdom and knowledge, 
his significant efforts in the administration of the district, and his indiscrimi- 
nate love and sympathy for the residents of the district. Furthermore, Nuño 
called Finley “more than our mother and father (App. A-4, line 31; В-3) It is a 
widespread protocol in Tausug diplomatic letters to address or refer to some- 
one as “father (ama)” or “elder (maas)” in recognition of their superior rank. 
The phrase “mother - father (ina - ama)” is also often found in Tausug letters 
in the context of highlighting the responsibility of a person in a superior posi- 
tion to love, protect, and help their dependents.?? By expressing their absolute 
confidence in Finley through such language, Nuño announced that they had 
designated him as their Ambassador to the Ottoman Empire. 

It is to be noted that, in the official English translation, the meaning of the 
title Tuan Maas is explained in a rather inflated manner as Tuhan Illa hulhak 
(Teacher, Sultan and Father). Girvan, the American interpreter, probably acted 
according to Finley’s intention, or he may have been motivated to make an 
emphatic point of Finley’s high prestige to the U.S. government officials who 
would have read the English translation. 


6.5 Nunos Perception of Islam 
The text of the petition, together with its related texts, sheds some light on the 
way that Islam was understood and practiced in Zamboanga. In the petition, 
Nufio states that their ancestors embraced the religion approximately three 
hundred years earlier, but that it is only in recent years that they began uphold- 
ing “agama (religion) Islam Muhammadiyyah, Iman (faith), Islam (surrender), 
Tauhid (oneness of God), and Marifat (knowledge of God, gnosis)” (App. А-д, 
lines 8-12; B-3). He then states that there is a mosque in Taluksangay where 
they devote themselves to studying the teachings of Islam day and night as 
well as praying five times a day (Figure 198).59 

Agama Islam is a term widely used in Mindanao and Sulu as well as in other 
parts of the Malay world to refer to the religion of Islam. However, the meaning 
of the word Muhammadiyyah in this context is unclear. Nufio may have used 
the term to emphasize that they follow the teachings of Islam according to 





55 бее, for example, the letter of Sultan Jamal ul-Kiram 11 to Major General McArthur (Tan 
2005: vol. 1, 247—250, Surat 84). 

56 Finley states that the mosque was built at a cost of five thousand pesos and completed 
in 1909 after four years of construction work. Finley also states, “[1 is] the only mosque 
in the Moro country,’ but that is contrary to fact because there were mosques in Lanao, 
Cotabato, and Sulu at the time ("List of photographs,” p. 4). On the other hand, the plaque 
installed on the present Taluksangay mosque by the National Historical Institute states 
that the mosque was established in 1885 (Hedman and Sidel 2000: 179, Note 1). 
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the Prophet Muhammad. It is also possible that Nuño added the word as the 
equivalent of the English word “Mohammedan,” which was generally used by 
Americans at the time, as in “Mohammedan religion” or “Mohammedan faith.” 

“Iman, Islam, Tauhid, Ma'rifat" is a phrase mentioned in a classic Malay text 
titled, Risalah masail al-muhtadi li-ikhwan al-mubtadi (Treatise on questions 
of the path seeker for beginners; hereafter referred to as Masa'il al-muhtadi) 
as four essential components of Islam. This work is commonly regarded as 
anonymous, but its author is suggested by Mehmet Ozay as Shaykh Daud bin 
Ismail bin Mustafa Rumi, an Islamic scholar of Turkish ancestry who lived in 
Aceh sometime between the mid-sixteenth and mid-seventeenth centuries 
(Özay 201: 32, 45).57 This text imparts elementary knowledge of Islam in a 
question-and-answer format, which has been widely used as the standard text- 
book for beginners in Islamic education in Aceh and elsewhere in the Malay 
world.?3 According to the text: 


"Question": If we are asked by someone, What is the name of that reli- 
gion? (Mana yang dinamakan agama itu?) “Answer”: that the name of 
the religion is similar to the assemblage of four elements, namely iman, 
Islam, tauhid and ma'rifat (Bahwa yang dinamakan agama itu yaitu ibarat 
daripada menghimpunkan empat perkara yaitu Iman, Islam, Tauhid dan 
Marifat).°° 


These four elements are also mentioned as the set of essential elements for the 
religion in two Tausug manuscripts found in Basilan: 


When the body and the soul became united in kawin [marriage], God 
provided them with the iman, Islam, tawhid, and maaripat as gifts ...99 


| “Divine light" called Nur Muhammad] consisted of Islam, iman, tauhid, 
and mahrifat.... Islam is our body, iman is our heart, tauhid is our soul, 
and mahrifat is our secret (rahasyah).®! 





57 This work is also found in a collection of Islamic manuscripts in Marawi City, Lanao 
del Sur in the Philippines. See the description of Bungkos 4 — Ms 3 in Fathurahman, 
Kawashima and Riwarung 2019. 

58 бее Bowen 1993: 43, Ozay 2011: 45. Printed copies of this work were published in Indonesia 
and are still in circulation. See Kawashima et al. 2010: 136, cat. 0421. 

59 Risalah masail al-muhtadi li-ikhwan al-mubtadi, p. 5. 

60 Tan and Hairulla 2007: 6, Book 1, No. 10. 

61 Tan and Hairulla 2007: 27, Book 2, No. 6. 
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Nufio had also previously mentioned these four elements in his letter pub- 
lished in The Sulu News, the Tausug-English bilingual local newspaper, edited 
by Charles Cameron, the Superintendent of Schools of Moro Province: 


We [of Taluksangay] have truthfully upheld/established our religion and 
its four pillars (rukun), [that are] Iman, Islam, Tauhid, and Ma'rifat, and 
are working on the pillars (rukun) of Islam [composed of | five elements, 
namely two testimonies of the Shahada, prayers five times [during a cycle 
of] night and day, to observe abstention (magpuasa) every year during 
the month of Ramadan for thirty days, to give zakat if one's property 
reaches the minimum amount (nisab), and to perform pilgrimage to the 
house of Allah if one is capable of traveling, but, if not, to substitute it 


by praying at a mosque every Friday unless one is legally excused from it 
(udur).9? 


In this passage, Nuño cites “Iman, Islam, Tauhid, and Ma'rifat" as four pillars 
of the religion, before he mentions the five pillars that are universally ac- 
knowledged. The foregoing seems to indicate that Nufio’s knowledge of Islam 
was primarily based on classic Malay texts, which probably included Masa'il 
al-muhtadi or Tausug texts based on such Malay source materials. Nuño is 
said to have secretly studied the Qur'an in Basilan with his own people, the 
Sama-Balangingi, after returning from Luzon to Mindanao (Cojuangco 1993: 
156157). Hence, it is likely that he encountered such Malay and Tausug texts 
during this time period. It is also probable that he acquired the knowledge 
of Islam during his journey to and from Mecca (when he performed the haj) 
and also from Malay scholars who visited Taluksangay after he established the 
Muslim community there. 

The above-cited letter of Nufio also indicates that he was informed of cer- 
tain rules for zakat (or alms-giving) and Friday prayers, and was familiar with 
terms of Islamic jurisprudence, namely nisab (Ar. nisab) and udur (Ar. udr). 





62 The Sulu News, No. 6, Nov. 30, 1911. Nufio's letter in Tausug and its English translation are 
both published in The Sulu News. The text cited here is more or less a faithful translation 
of the following original Tausug text since the English translation in the newspaper con- 
tains some discrepancies: Amu i bunnal kami nagpatindug sing agama iban sing rukun 
nami upat amu na ing Iman, Islam, Tawhid, Maarifat. Iban maghinang sing rukun sing 
Islam lima parkala sumabbut. Duwa kalimatul-shahadat iban sambahayang lima wakto 
dum adlaw magpuwasa sakahaba tahun ha bulan Ramadan katluan adlaw iban dumihil 
zakat arta bang makaabut nisab niya iban numaik hajji pa baitullah bang kawasa ha dan 
ampa bang di kawasa gantian magsambahayang kahabahaba jumaat pa masjid bang 
way udur. 
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The clause dealing with the substitution for pilgrimage may have been added 
due to the fact that some Muslims had fallen into poverty or servitude as a re- 
sult of spending all of their fortunes in performing the haj, which was a condi- 
tion that American officials regarded as problematic.9? 


6.6 Customs and Laws of Islam Compared to Those of the Americans 
The kernel of the petition is found in the following passage where Nuno states 
their request: 


[We request that] an emissary from His Highness [Sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire] be sent here in order to observe our speeches and actions in the 
Moro Province, to help us and the Governor of the Moro Province, and 
to teach us two things, [namely] how our customs and laws (adat shara’) 
of Islam can be combined (magsugpat) with the American customs and 
laws (adat shara’), and especially, how we could follow the words of God 
[and] uphold/establish (magpatindug) the religion of Muhammadiyyah 
(agama-til Muhammadiyyah) as stated in the Qur'an and hadith of 
Prophet, may God’s blessings and peace be upon him, so that we may not 
violate [the principles and laws of] the American government.5* 


Adat in Tausug means a set of customs, etiquettes, or courtesies, the same as 
the Malay word adat. Shara’, also spelled as sara’, is a Tausug word derived 
from the Arabic term sharra (Islamic law), which refers to a collection of "rules 
prescribing justiciable external conduct" (Kiefer 1972: 88). Hence, the com- 
pound term adat shara’ refers to a set of rules and norms that governs the be- 
haviour of members of society and ensures social order. 

When the Moro Province was inaugurated, the American administra- 
tors collected and investigated the customs and laws of the Moros and other 
non-Christians with the aim to use them as a basis of their control. However, 
they found many of their customs and laws offensive and undesirable from 
the standpoint of the American principles of justice and humanity. Among 
such customs and laws were those dealing with slave holding, the position of 
women, and blood money as a penalty for murdering a fellow Moro (Gowing 
1983: 128-133). 

Based on these issues, Finley took the stand that the Moros were steeped 
in vicious practices such as slave holding, banditry, murder, drinking, and 





63 Pershing had been annoyed with such phenomena, which led him to adopt a new policy 
that regulated pilgrimages in 1913. See Gowing 1983: 247-248. 
64 Lines 19-24 of the Tausug text of the petition. See App. A-4 and B-3. 
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consuming opium, since they did not have adequate knowledge of Islam. 
Finley reasoned that the Americans could put an end to their pernicious prac- 
tices by inculcating progressive teachings of Islam in their minds and enhanc- 
ing their morality.® 

Finley attempted to disseminate this idea through public meetings with the 
Moros that he organized in various towns in the Zamboanga district. For exam- 
ple, the topics discussed at the meeting held at Ipil in February 1912 included, 
“better knowledge of Islamism” and “better regard for purer and faithful devo- 
tion to principles of Islam.” In addition, at the meeting held at Margosa Tubig 
in the same month, the subject of focus included a “better understanding of 
the laws of Islam and better compliance.” Nuño was present at both meetings 
and he gave his full support for such discussions.?? 

Nufio's request expressed in the above-cited text conforms to what Finley 
had been advocating; that is, to reconcile the customs and laws of the Moros 
with those of the Americans by introducing progressive interpretations of 
Islam from the outside. The expression “... how we could follow the words 
of God [and] uphold the religion of the Muhammadiyya ...” is rather loosely 
translated by the interpreter Girvan in the official English version as “how, 
in a proper manner, we can arrive at a better, truer and purer Mohammedan 
faith ....” This expression offers a well-defined explanation of Finley’s view for 
advancing the morality of the Moros through religious reform. 


6.7 Bangsa Islam 

The phrase bangsa Islam or bangsa Islam Muhammadiyyah is used three times 
to refer to the petitioners themselves in the original Tausug text of the peti- 
tion (App. A-4, lines 2, 7, 36). The Tausug word bangsa has several interrelated 
meanings such as lineage, ancestral tie, social rank, race, people, and nation — 
similar to the Malay term bangsa. The petition’s text also includes the phrase 
bangsa Amerikan referring to the American nation (App. A-4, line 14). 

In the Tausug texts published in Surat Sug: Letters of Sultanate of Sulu, in 
several examples, the term bangsa refers to nation, race, or people. For ex- 
ample, in the Tausug text of the agreement between Brig. Gen. John C. Bates 
and Sultan Jamal ul-Kiram 11 (Bates Agreement, 1899), “any foreign nation” 
and “United States” in the English text are translated in the Tausug as diin-diin 
bangsa and bangsa Amirikan, respectively (Tan 2005: 296—303, Surat 101). Other 
examples include katan bangsa ha Europa (all nations in Europe) and bangsa 
Sug (people/race/nation of Sulu) (Tan 2005: 74-75, 197-198). The expressions 





65 X "Review of the Moro Petition’, pp. 5—6. See also Finley 1915: 360—362. 
66 "Memorandum of Inspection Trips", vol. 7, Feb. 3 and 8, 1912. 
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katan bangsa tau puti (all nations of white people) and bangsa Moros (Moro 
race or people) are also found in an article in a Tausug—English bilingual local 
newspaper (The Sulu News, Oct. 31, 1911, pp. 2-3). 

Some earlier usages of the phrase bangsa Islam are also found. For instance, 
in the early years of the twentieth century, Sultan Jamal ul-Kiram 11 wrote in a 
letter addressed to the American civil governor of Sulu, “I am the leader of the 
religion of the people/race/nation of Islam (agama sin bangsa Islam) in Sulu” 
(Tan 2005: 106, Surat 43). 

These examples indicate that the term bangsa had been used to express 
the concept of race, nation, and people in Sulu and its surrounding areas from 
the late nineteenth to the early twentieth century. Because Nufio assumed the 
semblance of an independent actor in diplomatic relations by writing the peti- 
tion and designating Finley as their ambassador, he probably chose the term 
bangsa Islam to demonstrate the composition of a distinct entity." 

The foregoing characteristics found in the petition shed some light on 
Nufio’s perceptions of religion, the world, and collective identity, which have 
hitherto been unexplored. 


7 The Islamic Movement at Zamboanga 


As discussed above, Nufio aspired to establish the religion of Islam among 
Muslims in the Moro Province in a way that could meet the needs of the new 
political and social conditions under U.S. colonial rule. Nuno hoped to intro- 
duce new knowledge on the teachings of Islam by establishing a link with a 
centre of Islamic learning outside of Mindanao and Sulu as well as obtaining 
support from American administrators. What motivated Nuño to do so? 

Nuno belonged to the Balangingi-Samal diaspora who had been displaced 
owing to the destruction of their villages by the Spaniards. Aside from his so- 
journ in Luzon for more than two decades, he traveled to Mecca two times to 
perform the haj. Hence, as a well-traveled person, he must have been highly 
informed of the contemporary world situation in which Western powers were 
increasingly encroaching on Muslim lands. It is therefore surmised that Nuno 
was keenly aware of the vulnerability of his people in the face of the military 
and economic superiority of Western countries. If this is true, then it is quite 
possible that Nuno wanted to establish a link with centres of Islamic learn- 
ing throughout the world and to stand together with other Muslims in the 





67 бее also Kawashima 20114: 190-191. 
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Philippines by using the religion of Islam as their rallying point and asserting 
their collective identity as bangsa Islam. 

Furthermore, Nuno had already been exposed to the Western social and po- 
litical milieu while he grew up and worked in Luzon under Spanish colonial 
rule. His long-term contact with Western modernity probably made him recep- 
tive to new ideas and institutions introduced by the American administration. 

Under such circumstances, Nuño probably willingly accepted U.S. colonial 
rule, which pledged not to interfere with their religion. It is considered that 
Nuno wanted to secure a space under American protection where they could 
establish and develop their community and govern themselves based on the 
teachings of Islam. Such teachings required in this project were probably not 
ones that had been observed before their dispersal from Balangingi, but the 
more universality-oriented ones that could meet their needs during such sig- 
nificant social and political transformation. 

Finally, I discuss the historical significance of the budding Islamic move- 
ment that unfolded at Zamboanga. As stated earlier, Harrison and Carpenter 
successfully expelled Wajih al-Kilani from the Philippines. When Abdullah 
Nuño died, two years after the death of Wajih al-Kilani, Carpenter remarked: 


... the great stronghold of Mohammedan religious fervor and propaganda 
in Mindanao-Sulu may be brought under effective Government control 
and never again become a source of opposition to the good purpose of 
Government.®8 


What American officials could not bring under their control was the transmis- 
sion of memories and information regarding Wajih al-Kilani’s visit. The gifts 
from the Ottoman Sultan were kept and displayed at the Taluksangay Mosque 
to serve as a reminder of the link with a wider community of Muslims. Abdullah 
Nuño is said to have spent his final years traveling to the Lanao Province and 
the northern part of the Zamboanga Province to propagate Islam (Cojuangco 
1993: 161). Hence, the information concerning Wajih al-Kilani’s visit must have 
been brought to other parts of Mindanao by Nufio. 

Furthermore, the wide publicity given to Finley's mission and Wajih al- 
Kilani's appointment as the Shaykh al-Islam of the Philippines made the public 
more aware of the existence of Muslims in the Philippines who were in need 
of Islamic education. Wajih al-Kilani had connections with leading Muslim 





68 Carpenter to Moore, June 1, 1918, p. 3 (Quezon Papers). 
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reformists in the Middle East.9? Among others, Shakib Arslan, a prominent 
writer and politician from Lebanon brought further fame to Wajih al-Kilani. In 
his commentary contained in a book entitled The Present of the Islamic World 
(Hadir al- alam al-Islami),’° published in 1934, he gave the following account. 


When the Americans arrived at the Philippines, they intended to win to 
their side Muslims among the people in the Philippines (muslimin min 
ahl al-filibin). Hence, the former governor [of the Zamboanga district | 
of the Philippines visited Istanbul twenty years ago, and requested the 
government of the Ottoman [Empire] to consider the ignorance (al- 
jahil wa al-ghabawa) of the Philippine Muslims and to dispatch leaders 
(murshidun) who would educate and enlighten them. As the Ottoman 
Empire was paying as much attention as possible to Muslim affairs 
at the time, the office of Shaykh al-Islam dispatched one of its officers 
(ma тиг), a distinguished scholar, namely, the late Wajih Afandi al-Kilani 
al-Nablusi. He was given the position equivalent to Shaykh al-Islam in 
the Philippines. He went there, and the Muslims welcomed him with de- 
light beyond words. He set out of his mission, and America supported it. 
However, he fell ill and had to return to Istanbul. When he returned, the 
Shaykh al-Islam of the Ottoman Empire stopped his salary and did not 
allow him to be involved in this matter any further. Because of this, he 
was obliged to revisit at his private expense. He deplored the condition 
of Islam in the Philippines very much and recalled that they earnestly 
wished their children to receive education. Finally, we received the news 
of his death due to illness. He passed away in the prime of his youth, dying 
a martyr for his enthusiasm and endeavour. (Arslan 1934: I, 358-359) 


Arslan further states that Wajih al-Kilani told him that the majority of the 
Muslims in the Philippines were in profound ignorance, the only thing they 
knew about Islam being that they were Muslims, and that there were very few 
among them who had visited Mecca. Arslan also expressed his hope that the 
mission started by Wajih al-Kilani would be completed in future (Arslan 1934: 


I, 359). 





69 For Wajih al-Kilani's association with Muhammad Rashid Rida, see Clarence-Smith (2015: 
206). 

70 Тле Present of the Islamic World is the Arabic translation of the New World of Islam by 
Lothrop Stoddard (published in London in 1922), which was expanded with voluminous 
commentary by Arslan. 
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Arslan’s hope found an echo in a Muslim intellectual from the Philippines 
a few decades later. Ahmad Bashir, a Maranao Islamic scholar, who was study- 
ing in Mecca in the first half of the 1950s, read The Present of the Islamic World 
and Arslan’s account of Wajih al-Kilani’s mission in it. Using the book as one 
of his references, Bashir wrote a book in Arabic on the history of Islam in the 
Philippines, which was published in 1964. In the book, Bashir included an ac- 
count of Wajih al-Kilani’s mission to the Philippines, closely copying Arslan’s 
account.” Bashir considered this mission as a significant event that provided 
a precedent for Arab and Malay scholars to visit Mindanao and Sulu in subse- 
quent decades. 


Al-Kilani's visit was followed by several religious leaders and ulama from 
Arab and Islamic countries (...). As a result, the Islamic education move- 
ment (harakat al-ta'lim al-Islami) in the Philippines grew and flourished, 
and finally, a number of Islamic organizations have been established in 
Mindanao and Sulu. (Bashir 1964:50) 


This remark reveals how Bashir viewed this incident and where he placed it 
in the historical context of Islam in the Philippines. Bashir regards Wajih al- 
Kilani’s visit as the starting point of the Islamic education movement in the 
Philippines in which Bashir himself played a leading role. By maintaining a 
good relationship with and enlisting the cooperation and assistance from the 
Philippine government (whose officials were largely non-Muslims), Bashir 
and his associates established links with centres of Islamic learning in the 
world and successfully solicited their assistance for improving Islamic educa- 
tion in the Philippines (Madale n.d.: 249; Kawashima 2011b). Viewed in this 
light, the Islamic movement at Taluksangay and the resulting visit of Wajih 
al-Kilani acted as stimuli for Philippine Muslim intellectuals in the coming 
generations. 





71 Bashir added to Arslan's text the dates of Wajih al-Kilani's arrival at Zamboanga and his 
return to Istanbul as 1912 and 1916, respectively. However, these dates do not agree with 
the historical facts since Wajih al-Kilani arrived at Zamboanga in 1914 and returned to 
Istanbul in the same year (Bashir 1964: 49-50). 
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8 Conclusion 


The foregoing discussion indicates that the Islamic movement at Zamboanga 
in the early twentieth century included its own distinct character since it was 
formed under the particular conditions surrounding Muslims when they were 
incorporated into the periphery of the colonial state, which was primarily 
composed of Catholics, under paternalistic, reform-minded, and enthusiastic 
American colonial administrators. Even though the Philippine Muslim intel- 
lectuals at the time may not have created sophisticated Islamic thoughts as 
their contemporary Middle Eastern Islamic reformists, they struggled to ab- 
sorb Western knowledge and ideas while attempting to establish the religion 
of Islam and develop their identity as Muslims. The details of their activities 
and ideas need to be clarified by further research, and this chapter serves as a 
positive step in that direction. 


9 Appendix A: Transliteration of the Original Tausug Text of the 
Petition of Zamboanga Muslim Leaders to the Ottoman Empire 
in 1912. Transliterated by Abraham Sakili and Kawashima Midori, 
Edited by Kawashima Midori 


Legends: 
A4. Cover ‘a’ 
La ilaha illa Allah Muhammad al-rasul Allahi”? 
[A rectangular flag with a crescent and a star in the centre | 
Alamat ini surat mangada pa hadarat Duli Khalifah 
Paduka Maha Sarri Maulana Tuan’? Ambasador Wakil{ Wakil! Mutlaq Daulat 
al-‘Aliyat ha Wasinton, Yunaitid Istis adama Allahu mulkahum ala dawami. 


A-2. Cover ‘b’ 
[Two magic squares”? and ribbon decorations | 





72 The Arabic phrase of Shahada. al-rasul should read rasul without a definite article al. This 
point was brought to our attention by Oman Fathurahman of Syarif Hidayatullah State 
Islamic University (UIN) of Jakarta. (km) 

73 “Paduka Maha Sarri Maulana’ is a set of honorific titles of Hindu-Malay origin. It is added 
to a long line of titles of praises that are affixed to a name of a member of the high Sulu 
royalty, particularly the Sultan or his emissary. “Tuan” is a respectable but quite common 
title, which may be translated as “Gentleman” in English. (as) 

74 For details of the magic squares, see Introduction. (km) 
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Magic square at the upper right in Figure 183. 





Magic square at the lower left in Figure 183. 





A-3. The Addressee and the Addresser 
Ini surat mangayu’ 
dumatung 
pa Maha Muliya Sarri Paduka Tuan Ambasador 


ha Wasinton Yunaytid Istit sing Amerika, wakil sing Maha 
Sarri Maulana al-Sultan al-Mu‘azzam Daulat ‘ul Aliyya, dayin 


ha manga hamba-raayat 

anak 

Islam ha Distrik Sambuwangan, Puru[-| 
binsiyu Moro, Pu'-pu” 

Pilipin 


A-4. The Tausug Text of the Petition 
Page1 


903 


Sambah sujud iyagadan sing katan adabut ta’zimi iban sing hurmatul karim 
dayin ha manga hamba-raayat bangsa Islam Muhammadiyyah ha Distirik 


Sambuwangan, Purubinsiyu Moro 
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Pu-pu Pilipin, na’ pagkamayan kiyugdan tawag ing Paduka Tuan Mijar 
Finli, Gubnul sing Distirik 

Sambuwangan pa Amerika dayin ha parinta sing Paduka Tumanggung 
Bandahara, sabab awn 

isun-isun nila dakula’ kugan tuud kami madayaw sukud пати”, sabab awn 
dan mapasampay 

ing surat ini humadap pa hadharat sing Maha Mulliya Sarri Paduka Tuan 
Ambasador Wakil 

Dawlatul Aliyya ha Wasinson, na’ ing manga hamba-raayat bangsa Islam di 
ha Distirik Sambuwangan 

iban sing katan ha lawm Purubinsiyu Moro, ing taud namw labi hangtunga’ 
mliyyun katau, na ing lugay namu” 

nakasud ha agama Islam Muhammadiyyah dayin pa ha manga maas-maas 
yadtu lumabay ing lugay niya kulang-labi 

tung gatus katahun, malaingkan, iyampa ha adlaw ini dimatung garak dayin 
ha Allahu Taala 

pa lawum atay sing manga Islam Muhammadiyya mamugbug sing agama 
Islam Muhammadiyyah iman Islam tawhid 

ma'rifat iban yadi awun tumindug hambuumkasjid ha Taluksangay, iban 
isab yadi di 

dum-adlaw way dugaing hinang dayin ha mag-apas manuntut sing daakan 
Allah Subhanahu wa Taala, sumambahyang 

sing lima waktu dum-adlaw iban kasaksiyan sing manga tau dakula’ bangsa 
Amerikan, awla na tuud 

ing Paduka Tuan Birgadir-Jinral Pirsing Gubnur, Purubinsiyu Moro, iban 
isab bakas namayta 

kamu”, na’ [h|angkan napikir namu” jumunjung mangayw’ ampun bang ta 
lappas”? way murqa” sing Paduka, subay 

kamu umasubu iban lumiling [ha] hal-hiy[u]wal sing manga hamba-raayat 
mo diy ha Purbinsiyu Moro, karna 


Page 2 

bang di katw ing piyangayu' namu” bukun lumandu”, sabab karna” ing kami 
ini anak Islam, hangkan ing 

hamba-raayat niyu jumunjung tuud pa tapak siki, mangayu hambuuk daak 
dayin ha Hadaratul Ulya wal Mulya 

pakadiun niya di lumiling sing qaul-piil namu” ha laum sing Purubinsiyu 
Moro, tumabang Кати? iban sing gubi[r]nor sing 





75 А better expression of “bang ta lappas” would be “bang mayan kita lappasan" (May we be 
spared from something bad happening). (as) 
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Purubinsiyu Moro, humindw sing kita duwa, bang biyaddiin ing adat-shara’ 
namu Islam, supaya mag| -| 

sugpat iban sing adat-shara’ sing Amirikan, awla-awla na tuud, bang biya- 
diin ing kaagad namu' 

ha parman sing tuhan, magpatinduq{magpatindug} sing agama-til 
Muhammadiyyah biya sing nasabbut ha lawm Our'an iban 

hadith [sing] Nabi sallallahu alaihi wa sallam supaya а? maglanggal ha 
parinta sing Amirikan. 

Ini surat biya’ bakas pamung magpasampay madi pa hadahrat sing Paduka 
Maha Sarri Tuan Ambasador, 

ing Paduka Tuan Mijar Finli, gubnur [sing] Distirik Sambuwangan siya 
badan badan niya, ing magpasampay pa lawm 

lima mo, amuna yan ing Gubnur пати”, wali] kaganti--gantian,” labi na 
hangpu' katahun ing lugay niya wala’ 

(Nasabbut ing gubirnor namu” Mijar Finli umungsud kaimo hambuuk surat 
ha sabab sing bichara ini)?” 

siya makahali, mauag{maluag} iban malaum ing pandapat niya iban sing 
pandikar niya iban sing ingat niya ha katan 

hal-ihwal{hal-hiyuwal} namu” iban ha adat-shara sing qaul-piil namu 
sabab karna’ d? dumuhung lumiling kamw’ 

gimba-pariyan ha lawm Distirik Sambuwangan, humindw sing katan 
mangi’- marayaw iban karana’ Allahu Taala 

labi dayin ha ina-ama' пати’ ing kaagi niya mamalihala kamu” upama 
hukum sali magtaw-tay anamkag]- | 

manghud-magulang sabab siya bayan-buddiman, halul-akkal tujulaksa na 
iban landw ing 

kailo iban kasi-ulong niya ha katan tau, miskin-dayahan, asibi'- dakula’, 
usog- babai 

maas bata’ way bi[d]da” kaniya hangkan nakasud pa lawm atay namu' di ha 
Taluksangay sing adlaw 


Page 3 

hangpu' tag walo, bulan May tahun 1911 amuna ing kapag-pun sing tau katan 
dayin ha kahula’-hulaan 

di ha Taluksangay, bagulal{nagulal} anak apw’ taga-bangsa way bangsa ing 
kami bangsa Islam di ha lawm 

Distirik Sambuwangan, giyulal namu' siya Tuan Maas tanda' sing kug-baya’ 
namu' ikhlas gumuwa' 





76 It should read “wai kiyaganti’-gantian.” (as) 
77 Vertical text on p. 2. (km) 
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dayin ha atay putiy{puti’} hangkansa kiyaisunan?? namu” iban maupakkat 
sing katan hamba-raayat mo, nagwakil mutlag 

kaniya’ {kaniya} ganti sing badan namu” humadap mari pa hadharat sing 
Paduka Maha Mulliya Tuan Ambasador 

Wakil Daulatul Aliyya, na’ ing manga katan ha lawm atay kabayaan namw 
dugaing wala”? masabbut ha lawm sing surat 

ini malayingkan iyan na ha lawm atay sing gubnur namu’, ing Paduka Tuan 
Maas, iban makajadi siya 

manayma” unu bang unu ing anug-hara’ dayin ha Paduka Maha Sarri Tuan 
Ambasador pa manga hamba-raayat 

biya” bangsa Islam di ha lawm Purubinsiyu Moro iban isab harap namu 
tuud hangibu-ibu harap 

karna way nay kaingatan namu dugaing ing mapatut timulong kamu” iban 
ha [a]gama namu” bang bukun Sarri 

Paduka Maha’ Mulliya ing Dawlatul Aliyya, sabab karna” siya na ing gaus- 
b[a|wgbug sing agamati-l 

Muhammadiyyah dayin na mayan ha taas hangin sampay madi pa baba’ 
hangin, ampa ing kalandw sing kasi 

iban sing lasa [sing] Maha Sarri Maulana Sultan al-Muazzam, [amu ing] hi- 
ysiyu ing makalihaw sing lubuq{lubug} 

iban ing makapasawa sing madum, iban ing makahusuy{makahusay} sing 
magumun{gumun} iban ing makaingat manampay*? sing 

angan-angan, malaingkan siya na ing makajadi manampurna’ sing kamiski- 
nan lapal sing manga hamba-raayat 

niya, na’ muda-mudahan ing Allahu Taala iban shafaat sing Nabi Muhammad 
sallallahu alayhi wasallam a 

ing kabasaran sing Daulatul Aliyya iban sing kamulliyaan niya kakkal 
salama-lama kakkal ing dunya Ya Allah (x3) 

Amin (x2) ya Rabbal Alamina na” ing manga maas-maas awn tanda” tangan 
ha baba’ surat ini, tammatul kalami wassalam 


A-5. Signatures 
Page 1, right column from top 
1. Al-Hajj Abd Allah bin Datu Panglima Taupan®! 





78 The correct word is “kiyapag-isunan.” (as) 

79 It should read “dugaing amu ing wala.” (as) 

80 This should read “magpasampay.” (as) 

81 This is the signature of Abdullah Nuño, which indicates that he is the son of Panglima 
Taupan. An impression of a small, oval-shaped seal is found beside the signature. See 
Figures 195, 196, and 197 (3). (Am) 
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2. Haj|x] Abdulgani [in the Latin script], Hajj Abdulgani*? 


3. Al-hajj Abdurrahman 
4. Al-hajj Muhammad Arif 
5. Imam Saliman 

6. Imam Ibrahim 

7. Imam Aniyya 

8. Imam Abdullah 

9. Bilal Aram 

10. Hatib Salim 

11. Hatib Ahmad 

12. Imam Antasari?3 

13. Hatib Surain 

14. Bilal Hasan 

15. Santili Jikirani 

16. Hatib Bayugi 


Page 1, left column from top 


17. Datto Mandi [in the Latin script |** 
18. Datu Kuwasa Shaykh (?) Ahmad®° 
19. Datu Sakaluran®® 

20. Panglima Saha 

21. Panglima Tiblani 

22. Panglima Buyuk 

23. Maharaja Sangbud 

24. Sattiya Luhino 

25. Ulangkaya Bassu 

26. Bintala Ummar 

27. Kulais 

28. Utu Ujan 

29. Datu Tambuyung 





82 


83 
84 
85 


86 
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Abdulgani is another name of Abdullah Nuño, and this is his second signature. An im- 
pression of a small, round seal is found beside the signature. The same two signatures are 
affixed on another Tausug document written by Abdullah Nurio, indicating that he was 
using these two names in signing documents (Record of the Minutes of a Public Meeting 
of Moros Held at Taluksangay, District of Zamboanga, Moro Province, P.I. on Friday, 


March 20th, 1912, Finley Papers, Military Historical Institute). (km) 


See Figure 197 (7). 
See Figures 196 and 197 (6). 


This may possibly be signatures of two persons, namely Datu Kuwasa and Shaykh (?) 


Ahmad. 
See Figure 197 (1). 
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30. Bandaing 

31. Imam Ujan Matuaraja 
32. Shaykh Muhammad (?) 
33. Maharaja Alim 


Page 2, right column from top 


34. Muhammad Nur 
35. (?) Uthman (?) 
36. Bilal Asmail 

37. Uthman 

38. Bilal Tu[w|pan 
39. Imam Mimu 

40. Jabbi 

41. Bilal Musa 

42. Imam Nyawung 
43. Hatib Abubakar 
44. Imam Takhir 

45. Hatib Kandung 
46. Hatib Abdulkhalil 
47. Timbaung 


Page 2, left column from top 


48. Panglima Salani 

49. Ibbang 

50. Moro Amat [in the Latin script] 
51. Palkasa Gubatun 

52. Moro Hilario [in the Latin script | 
53. Kapitan Taradju 

54. Panglima Atay 

55. Laksamana Akil 

56. Panglima Dikidiki?” 

57. Maharaja (N? Jawalri 

58. Bantala Ajad 

59. Datu Muhammad g-r-f-n?8 
Source: BOA i.MBH.12/1331-C-o11 





87 
88 


See Figure 196. 

This may possibly be the signature of William Girvan, the American interpreter of the 
Tribal Ward 2. Some Americans who worked closely with Moros had Arabic-sounding 
names, as an industrial agent Frank Conroy was called Abdul Hamid (Carpenter to 
Hershey, Oct. 27, 1916, BIA 364-325, Carpenter to Moore, June 1, 1918, Quezon Papers). 
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10 Appendix B: the English Translation Faithful to the Original Tausug 
Text of the Petition of Zamboanga Muslim Leaders to the Ottoman 
Empire in 1912. Translated by Abraham Sakili and Kawashima 
Midori. Edited by Kawashima Midori 


В-і. Cover ‘a’ 

There is no god except Allah and Muhammad is His Messenger. 

This letter is addressed to His Excellency, the Honorable Ambassador and 
Emissary of the Supreme State [the Ottoman Empire] at Washington [D.C. | in 
the United States [of America]. May Allah let his authority last long. 


B-2. The Addressee and the Addresser 

This letter of request is addressed?? to His Excellency, the Honorable 
Ambassador at Washington [D.C. |, United States of America, the representa- 
tive of His Highness Sultan of the Supreme State [the Ottoman Empire], from 
[His] humble subjects, children of Islam, in the Zamboanga district, Moro 
Province, the Philippine Islands. 


B-3. The Tausug Text of the Petition 

Lines 1-3 

| With | homage and prostration | before God], followed by all the utmost re- 
spects from the humble subjects, the nation/people of Islam Muhammadiyah, 
Zamboanga district, Moro Province, the Philippine Islands. 

Lines 3-7 

Insofar as a call was made on His Excellency Major Finley, the governor of 
the district of Zamboanga, to [go to] America, from the office of the [U.S.] 
Secretary of War, as there was an important agreement between them. We are 
happy and fortunate because there is a channel to relay this letter to reach?” 
the person of His Excellency, the Honorable Ambassador, who is a representa- 
tive of the Supreme State [the Ottoman Empire] in Washington [D.C. ]. 

Lines 7-10 

[As for] the humble subjects, the nation/people of Islam, here in the 
Zamboanga district and all [those] in the Moro Province, we number more 
than half a million persons. We have been embracing?! the religion of Islam 
Muhammadiyah since [our] forefathers in past times, and the length of the 
period is approximately three hundred years. 





89 The original word “dumatung” means “to arrive” or “to reach.” (as) 
90 The original expression “humadap pa hadharat” means “to face the benevolent presence.” 
(as) 


91 The original word “nakasud” means “entered.” (as) 
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Lines 10-16 

Nonetheless, it is only today that a gift has come from the Benevolent Allah 
into the heart of [those who embrace | Islam Muhammadiyah to support the re- 
ligion of Islam Muhammadiyah, [which is composed of | Iman, Islam, Tawhid, 
and Marrifat, and here stands a mosque in Taluksangay. Also, here every night 
and day, | we] have no other preoccupation than pursuing the learning of the 
commandment of the Benevolent and Supreme Allah, praying five times every 
[cycle of | night and day, as witnessed by great men of the American nation, es- 
pecially the Honorable Brigadier-General Pershing, the Governor of the Moro 
Province, and (they have] also told us [so]. 

Lines 16-24 

Therefore, we thought of requesting [him], begging [his] forgiveness without 
remorse from His Excellency. There is a need for you to look into and observe 
the actual conditions of life of your humble subjects in the Moro Province, 
because, from our viewpoint, what we have requested is not [an] excessive [re- 
quest], as we are children of Islam. For this reason, your humble subjects plead 
with humility,?? requesting that an emissary from His Highness [the Sultan 
of the Ottoman Empire] be sent here to observe our speeches and actions in 
the Moro Province, to help us and the Governor of the Moro Province, and to 
teach us two things, [namely,] how our customs and laws of Islam can be com- 
bined with the American customs and laws, and especially how we could fol- 
low the words of God and uphold/establish the religion of Muhammadiyyah, 
as stated in the Qur'an and hadith of the Prophet, may God's blessings and 
peace be upon him, so that we may not violate [the principles and laws of] the 
American government. 

Lines 25-27 

This letter [represents] the uttered expressions | aimed at] reaching the per- 
son of His Excellency, the Honorable Ambassador [of the Ottoman Empire]. 
The Honorable Major Finley, the Governor of the Zamboanga district, himself 
presents [it] into your hands. 

(It is mentioned that our governor Major Finley is delivering to you a letter 
concerning the matter of this discussion.)?? 

Lines 27—34 

He is our governor, and [he] has never been replaced for more than ten 
years of his term [of office], [during which period] never has he rested. Broad 
and deep are his comprehension,?^ mental ability, and knowledge of all of our 
conditions, and customs and laws [that govern], our speeches and actions. [It 





92 The expression means “to bow down to the sole of one's feet.” (as) 
93 Vertical text on p. 2. (km) 
94 The original word “pandapat” means “sense of judgment.” (as) 
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is] because [he] never stops observing our [conditions] in rural and coastal 
[areas] in the Zamboanga district, giving advice [as to what is] bad and [what 
is] good. Because of [the blessings of] God, [he is] more than our mother and 
father. His approach in looking after us, for instance, on [matters concerning | 
government, is like [that of] parents [toward their] children, [or that of the 
relationship between] the young and the old. [It is] because he is a wise man, 
seventy thousand times knowledgeable, and extremely kind and [full of] love 
and sympathy to all the people, [whether] poor or rich, small or big, male or 
female, old or young. 

Lines 34-38 

Never does [he] discriminate. Hence [he] has reached our hearts [and] here 
in Taluksangay, on the eighteenth day of the month of May, in the year 1911, 
all the people from different places assembled here in Taluksangay, | whether | 
descendants of ancestors with high social rank or those without it, [at which | 
we, the nation/people of Islam here in the District of Zamboanga [assembled |, 
we called him?” “Tuan Мааз,” a testimony of our pleasure and desire [that] 
wholeheartedly emanated from our pure heart. 

Lines 38-41 

In this regard, we have agreed, by the consensus of all of your humble sub- 
jects, [to make him] a representative of ourselves to present himself in front of 
His Highness, His Excellency, the Honorable Ambassador, the Emissary of the 
Supreme State. With regard to all [the things] inside [our] hearts, we would 
like other [matters that are] not mentioned in this letter, henceforth, [to be 
kept] in the heart of our governor, the Honorable Tuan Maas. 

Lines 41—49 

And he is qualified to receive whatever information from His Excellency the 
Honorable Ambassador to the humble subjects, the nation/people of Islam, 
here in the Moro Province, and furthermore, we really hope [this] with thou- 
sands of hopes, because we do not know of any other qualified [person] to 
help us and our religion except His Excellency, the Honorable [Ambassador] 
of the Supreme State. It is because he is the [very] supporter of the religion of 
Muhammadiyah from above-the-wind to below-the-wind, and the greatness of 
the love and sympathy of His Highness the Benevolent Sultan, the Venerable, 
[is such that] he could clear the murky [water], lighten up the darkness, and 
untangle the chaos, and knows how to deliver [to the proper authority our] 
aspirations. 





95  Itrefers to the relationship among the siblings. (as) 
96 It means “honoured him with a title.” (as) 
97 It means “Elderly Gentleman.” (as) 
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Lines 49-51 

Henceforth, he is [the very person] who could articulate the poor language 
of his humble subjects. May [the blessings of] the Benevolent Allah and the 
intercession of Prophet Muhammad, may Gods blessings and peace be upon 
him, be the guarantors of the Supreme State and the sanctity of his be forever 
and eternal in this world. Ya Allah, Ya Allah, Ya Allah, Amen, Amen. 

Line 52 

Oh, God of the universe. The elders [have put] their signatures below on this 
letter. This [is] the end of the writing. With peace. 

Source: BOA i.MBH. 12/1331-C-o11 


1 Appendix C: the Official English Translation of the Petition of 
Zamboanga Muslim Leaders to the Ottoman Empire in 1912 by 
William Girvan?? 


Ca. Cover ‘a’ 

A TRANSLATION. 

Petition to His Excellency, The Ambassador, at Washington, United States 
of America. 

of His Most Supreme and Imperial Highness, The Sultan of the Ottoman 
Empire, Commander of All The Faithful. 

From His Humble Servants The Followers of The Prophet Muhamad [sic]. 

in The District of Zamboanga, Province Moro, Philippine Islands 

April 8th, 1912. 


C-2. The Official English Translation of the Petition 

p. 1 

We, the followers of The Phrophet [sic] Muhamad, in the District of 
Zamboanga, Province of Moro, Philippine Islands, do with all due respect and 
humility desire to pay our Homage to His Excellency, the Ambassador of His 
Most Supreme and Imperial Highness, The Sultan of The Ottoman Empire, 
Commander of All The Faithful. 

And we your humble servants pray and beseech for the sympathy and solici- 
tude of His Excellency, provided we have not found fault in His Eyes. 

We humbly and gladly take this opportunity afforded by the order of the 
Secretary of War, calling Governor Major J.P. Finley, Governor, District of 
Zamboanga, to Washington on important public business, to forward this our 
Petition for the benign consideration of His Excellency, The Ambassador, at 





98 Transcribed as written in the original document including inconsistencies in spelling. 
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Washington, of His Most Supreme and Imperial Highness, The Sultan of The 
Ottoman Empire, Commander of All The Faithful. 

We the followers of The Phrophet [sic] at Taluk-Sangai and in all the 
Province of Moro, at present number over half a million of souls, and we have 
been followers of the only and true faith of Islam for upwards three hundred 
years. But it is really only at this late day that the practice of our religion among 
the Moros has begun, by the “Will of Allah’, to assume a definite and true form. 
And it is here at Taluk-Sangai that the first Muslim Mosque has been erected, 
and it is here that we are striving and endeavoring to live a better and purer 
Mohammedan faith. This fact all the government officials of the Moro Province 
can testify to, especially the Governor, and they 

p. 2 

have voluntarily so informed us. 

We therefore ask that a wider and deeper interest should be taken in us and 
our affairs, and we feel we are not asking more than is proper and due to us as 
Mohammedans. We therefore beg that a representative of His Most Supreme 
and Imperial Highness, The Sultan of The Ottoman Empire, Commander of All 
The Faithful, should be sent, to look into and examine the state of affairs here 
in the Moro Province, and assist us and the Government of the Moro Province 
with his advice, as to the management of the Moros, so that our laws and cus- 
toms may be brought into line and agreement with the laws and customs of the 
American Government, and also to advise and assist us how, in a proper man- 
ner, we can arrive at a better, truer and purer Mohammedan faith in obedience 
to that laid down in the Kuran and Hadis by the Prophet Muhamad, without 
obstructing the laws of the State in any way. Our Governor J.P. Finley will sub- 
mit his report on this subject which has our entire approval. 

This Petition, as previously stated, will be delivered into your hands by and 
in the person of His Honour the Governor, Major J.P. Finley, Governor of the 
District of Zamboanga, who has been our Governor for over ten years without 
break or rest. He has both a wide and extended experience and knowledge 
of us and our affairs, regarding our customs, laws and peculiar habits. Having 
acquired this knowledge by constantly mingling with us and from the conduct 
of his office as our Governor, until the present day, of getting down close to us, 
and in 

p.3 

fact being to us more than a father or an elder brother. He knows us thor- 
oughly and has by his gracious demeanor, his unfailing sympathy, and his solic- 
itude for the welfare of all ranks and classes, won our unfailing confidence and 
respect, and as a mark of the faith, trust, and esteem we hold in him, we did 
spontaneously and unanimously at a public meeting held here at Taluk-Sangai, 
on May 18th, 1911, at which were representatives from all the different towns 
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and villages in the District of Zamboanga; We did, as [sic] an expression of 
our cordial good will and fellowship, and as an assurance of our warm attach- 
ment to him; We, with one accord, gave him the title and name of “Tuan Maas,” 
which in our language is equal to and practically the same as “Tuhan Illa hul- 
hak” (Teacher, Sultan and father). 

Therefore we have, for the above stated reasons of our confidence, trust, 
and belief in him, also unanimously named him our “Uakil Mutalak’, or 
Plenipotentiary to take and deliver this our Petition to your Excellency, The 
Ambassador of His Most Supreme and Imperial Highness, The Sultan of the 
Ottoman Empire, Commander of All The Faithful. 

And he our Governor and “Tuan Maas" will act as our spokesman in any- 
thing that your Excellency may desire to enquire of him about us, and to bring 
back to us any message Your Excellency may have to send us, your humble 
servants. 

All our hopes are centered in you, because we know of no other person so 
near to us and moreover there is no other person that can help us to the ac- 
complishment of our desires and wishes for a purer Mohammedan faith than 
His Most Supreme and Imperial Highness, The 

p. 4 

Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, Commander of All The Faithful. Because He, 
The Sultan is the Power that rules and holds sway over all the Mohammedan 
races in the world, from North to South, and from East to West. 

Our Most Gracious Sultan, The Commander of All The Faithful, can see our 
hearts and appreciate the poverty of our words to convey our feelings. 

Now we pray, that the Almighty, Lord of Heaven and Earth and his Prophet 
Muhamad, “Peace be with Him’, that the Power and Magnitude of His 
Most Supreme and Imperial Highness, The Sultan of the Ottoman Empire, 
Commander of All The Faithful, may increase and expand. 

Ya Allah! Ya Allah! Ya Allah! Amen! Amen! Amen! 

Ya Rakil Alamin! 

Signed by Datu Hadji Abdulgani and sixty (60) other Moro Chiefs. 

This is a true and correct translation from the Sulu language, so help me 
God. 

(Sgd.) Wm. Girvan. 
Translator. 

Talugsangay [sic], Moro Province, Mindanao, P.I., 

Tribal Ward No. 2, District of Zamboanga, 

April 8th, 1912. 

Hcs 

Source: John P. Finley Papers at the Archives of the U.S. Army Military Historical 
Institute, Carlisle Barracks, PA.USA. 
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12 Photos Related to the Petition of Zamboanga Muslim Leaders to 
the Ottoman Empire in 1912 
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FIGURE 182 Cover ‘a’, the petition of Zamboanga Muslim leaders to the Ottoman Empire 
in 1912 
BOA i.MBH 12/1331/C-011 
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FIGURES 183 Cover ‘b, the petition of Zamboanga Muslim leaders to the Ottoman Empire 
in 1912 
BOA i.MBH 12/1331/C-011 
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FIGURE 184 Addressee and addresser, the petition of Zamboanga Muslim leaders to the 
Ottoman Empire in 1912 
BOA i.MBH 12/1331/C-011 
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FIGURE 185 Tausug text of the petition, p. 1, the petition of Zamboanga Muslim leaders to 
the Ottoman Empire in 1912 
BOA i.MBH 12/1331/C-011 
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FIGURE 186 Tausug text of the petition, p. 2, the petition of Zamboanga Muslim leaders to 
the Ottoman Empire in 1912 
BOA i.MBH 12/1331/C-011 
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FIGURE 187 Tausug text of the petition, p. 3, the petition of Zamboanga Muslim leaders to 
the Ottoman Empire in 1912 
BOA i.MBH 12/1331/C-011 
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FIGURE 188 Signatures, p.1, the petition of Zamboanga Muslim leaders to the Ottoman 
Empire in 1912 
BOA i.MBH 12/1331/C-011 
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FIGURE 189 Signatures, p. 2, the petition of Zamboanga Muslim leaders to the Ottoman 
Empire in 1912 
BOA i.MBH 12/1331/C-011 
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FIGURE 190 Arabic text of the petition, p. 1, the petition of Zamboanga Muslim leaders to 
the Ottoman Empire in 1912 
BOA i.MBH 12/1331/C-011 
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FIGURE 191 Arabic text of the petition, p. 2, the petition of Zamboanga Muslim leaders to 
the Ottoman Empire in 1912 
BOA i.MBH 12/1331/C-011 
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FIGURE 192 Arabic text of the petition, р. 3, the petition of Zamboanga Muslim leaders to 
the Ottoman Empire in 1912 
BOA i.MBH 12/1331/C-011 
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FIGURE 193 The Moro exchange at Zamboanga 
JOHN P. FINLEY PAPERS AT THE ARCHIVES OF THE U.S. ARMY MILITARY 
HISTORICAL INSTITUTE, CARLISLE BARRACKS, PA, USA 
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FIGURE 194 The headquarters of Tribal Ward No. 2 (left) at Taluksangay, District of 
Zamboanga 
JOHN P. FINLEY PAPERS AT THE ARCHIVES OF THE U.S. ARMY MILITARY 
HISTORICAL INSTITUTE, CARLISLE BARRACKS, PA, USA 
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FIGURE 195 Haji Abdullah Nuño and his family at Taluksangay. Тһе handwriting on the 
photo reads: Datu Hadji Abdulgani, “The Abraham Lincoln of the Moros.” 
JOHN P. FINLEY PAPERS AT THE ARCHIVES OF THE U.S. ARMY MILITARY 
HISTORICAL INSTITUTE, CARLISLE BARRACKS, PA, USA 
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FIGURE 196 The formal presentation of the petition from the Zamboanga 
Muslim leaders to Major Finley (at the center) on 10 April 1912. 
In the middle is Haji Nuño. The man in white clothes on his left 
is Datu Mandi. The small figure in front of Finley is Panglima 
Diki-Diki, a hereditary chief of the island of North Ubian. 
JOHN P. FINLEY PAPERS AT THE ARCHIVES OF THE U.S. 
ARMY MILITARY HISTORICAL INSTITUTE, CARLISLE 
BARRACKS, PA, USA 





FIGURE 197 Convention of Moros at the Moro Exchange at Taluksangay on 
May 15 to 17, 1911. (1) Datu Sakaluran; (2) Datu Gogo; (3) Haji 
Abdullah Nuño; (4) Missionary Lund; (5) Governor Finley; 
(6) Datu Mandi; (7) Imam Antasari 
JOHN P. FINLEY PAPERS AT THE ARCHIVES OF THE U.S. 
ARMY MILITARY HISTORICAL INSTITUTE, CARLISLE 


BARRACKS, PA, USA 
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FIGURE 198 The mosque at Taluksangay. May 1911 
JOHN P. FINLEY PAPERS AT THE ARCHIVES OF THE U.S. ARMY 
MILITARY HISTORICAL INSTITUTE, CARLISLE BARRACKS, PA, 
USA 


CHAPTER 11 


The Ottoman Empire, United States and the 
Muslims of Moro Province 


In the previous chapter Kawashima Midori studies the Muslims of Moro 
Province and their letter the Sultan from the Moros’ and USA perspec- 
tives. The documents in this chapter shed light on the Ottoman reception 
of this initiative and the way they dealt with the issue. 


1 Documents related to the petition of Zamboanga Muslim leaders to 
the Ottoman Empire in 1912 


1.1 Arabic text of the letter of the Muslims in Moro to the Ottoman 
ambassador in Washington 

May God perpetuate the might of the Sublime State by the protection of our 
lord Muhammad, best of mankind, I mean by that our lord and our support, 
who occupies the place of the soul in our bodies, our lord the mighty, glori- 
ous, venerable, victorious representative of our lord the sultan in Washington, 
United States. 

From the poor, lowly, impoverished, needy, petitioning populace of the 
Muslims in the district of Zamboanga, Moro Province, Philippine Islands. 

May God perpetuate your might, when we heard Tuan Ma‘ash Governor 
Finley was heading towards you, we became very happy and it seemed good to 
us to send [back] with him this letter to you to be honoured by your generous 
excellency [receiving it], and we consulted with Tuan Ma‘ash Governor Finley 
for he is like our father and our mother and is an adviser to us. For he has been 
here with us a long time, more than 10 years, in our company and us with him; 
he is accustomed to respect our customs and characters. For this reason we have 
called him Tuan Ma‘ash, for he is always with us in all things with appropriate 
behaviour, and he knows all our circumstances and our business — perhaps he 
will inform you of that — and everything we are doing in these islands. When he 
concurred with our view and it seemed good to him, he ordered us to write this 
letter; he himself is to deliver it to you. We praised God for that and gave him 
absolute authority in every respect where our thoughts, intellects, ugly expres- 
sions, lack of politeness fell short, and in daring to raise this petition to your 
high Excellency; we hope you will forgive us. Secondly, it should be known to 
you [fol. 2.] that all the Islam here in District of Zamboanga, Moro Province its 
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